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The purpose of this article is to consider some problems 
and issues that merit the sustained attention and effort 
of the people of Florida during the 1960’s. In approaching 
this purpose, our attention should first be directed to the 
personal income of Florida residents and the comparison 
of that income with like income for the entire United 
States and a few selected states. It is needless to dwell 
upon our relative position in the South. For many years it 
has been recognized that Florida is south of the South 
in more ways than in geographic position. Few readers 
will need to be reminded that Florida has for many years 
led the South, as Delaware has led the nation, in per 
capita income. But despite Florida’s notable economic 
growth, there remains a persistent gap between our aver- 
age personal income and that of the nation. This gap 
between. the per capita personal income of Floridians and 
the per capita personal income of all the people of the 
United States is shown in Table 1 for the years 1950 and 
1959. In 1929 the gap was 26 per cent (Florida’s per 
capita was 74 per cent of the national per capita); the 
gap narrowed until in 1945 Florida’s per capita was 93.3 
per cent of the national per capita. After 1945 the gap 
widened again, but in recent years it has been narrowing 
slightly until in 1959 Florida’s per capita income was 91.4 
per cent of that in the nation. (Upward revision of Flor- 
ida population estimates for 1959, based upon the 1960 
Census, will lower this percentage slightly.) This table 
also shows that Delaware, California, and Ohio all had 
per capita incomes well above that of the nation in 1950 
and 1959. 

But per capita figures are crude averages derived by 
dividing total income by total population; they conceal the 
great differences in size of income among people and they 
do not tell us how many people had such and such an 
income. To learn these matters we are dependent upon 
- the tabulation of income tax returns and to date this has 
been done by states only for the years 1957 and 1958. 
To make comparisons of one state with other states and 
the nation, the differences in population size must be 
eliminated. This is done by showing the percentages 

Editor’s note: This discussion is an expanded version of a talk 
made at the annual meeting of the Florida State Chamber of Com- 


merce, November 15, 1960. The author is indebted to Mrs. Madelyn 
L. Kafoglis for the preparation of the chart and tables. 


(instead of the numbers of people) who received a certain 
size class of income. The distribution of size classes is 
shown in Table 2 for the United States, Florida, California, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Delaware. 

The states selected for comparison were chosen for a 
variety of reasons: California parallels Florida in some 
basic features; Ohio is a mature industrial state; the 
people of North Carolina derive about the same propor- 
tion of their income from manufacturing as prevails 
nationally; and Delaware, with a population under half 
a million, has long had the highest per capita income in 
the nation. 

Part of the significance of the distribution in Table 2 
is made clearer by some consolidation. If we aggregate 
the percentage distribution of the first four classes we 
note that 58 per cent of the income receivers in Florida 
had incomes under $4,000 in 1958. The same summing 
of percentage distribution shows that about 50 per cent 
of the income receivers in the United States but only 
about 41 per cent in California had incomes below $4,000. 
Ohio and Delaware had about 46 per cent and 44 per cent, 
respectively, while North Carolina had 68 per cent in this 
category. It is evident that Florida has a substantially 
greater proportion of income receivers below $4,000 than 
the nation and, excepting North Carolina, the other states 
shown. 

Now that we have fixed in mind Florida’s relative 
position in per capita income and in the distribution of 
income by size classes, it is helpful to look at the indus- 
trial sources of personal income received by civilians for 
participation in production. This means to examine the 
importance of different kinds of economic activity in terms 
of the proportion of income derived from each. The chart 
shows this kind of income divided into eight classes. 

It is immediately clear that within the nation and each 
state, the changes in the proportions of these industrial 
classes have not been great over the nine years spanned. 
In Florida, although manufacturing is significantly greater 
in 1959 than in 1950, trade and services combined are still 
more than three times as important as sources of income. 

Attention is fastened upon manufacturing, trade, and 
services because these are preeminently the fields in which 
intelligent and sustained efforts at the local and state 
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Table 1.—Per Capita Income, United States and 
Selected States, 1950 and 1959 


Per Capita Income 


State As per cent | As per cent | Percentage 
1950 1959 of United of United increase, 
States, 1950 | States, 1959 | 1950 to 1959 
United States... |$1,491 |$2,166 100.0% 100.0% 45.3% 
Florida (222 1,288 | 1,980 86.4 1.4 53.7 
California ...... 1,848 | 2,661 123.9 122.9 44.0 
North Carolina | 1,009 | 1,485 67.7 68.6 47.2 
Delaware ........ 2,153 | 2,946 144.4 136.0 36.8 
Ghio ee, 1,614 | 2,828 108.2 107.5 44.2 
Source: Basic data are from U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Survey of Current Business, August, 1960; and U. S. 
Commerce, Personal Income by States, 1929 to 1954. 


Department of 
levels in Florida can influence the rate of economic develop- 
ment. The other classes of economic activity are either 
derivative or are more closely tied to national behavior. 
If at first thought it seems strange to regard the volume 
of activity of trade and services as an object of effort 
on all fours with manufacturing, it should be kept in mind 
that the expenditures of vacationers and of retired people 
largely account for the fact that these two classes are 
so much greater in Florida than in any other state of like 
income level and in fact are exceeded on a per capita basis 
only by three or four of our highest income states. Tra- 


ditionally, manufacturing and agriculture have been fre- ’ 


garded as the two legs of the economic base, but in Florida 
the vacation business and the migration of the affluent 
retired are two additional supports of great importance. 
Given the vacation business and some affluent retired, 
either singly or mixed, many Florida communities can and 
do have flourishing trades and services that seem to take 
in each other’s washing and yet come off quite hand- 
somely. 

That the vacation business and the attraction of the 
affluent retired are important is a common-sense conclusion 
long ago reached and applied in efforts at the state level 
and by some communities. Why then labor the matter? 
There are three reasons and the reference is to develop- 
mental effort primarily at the local level, without which 
the best efforts at the state level can yield little. 

First is a question of emphasis. It is not that we 
have given too much attention to manufacturing but that 
we have given too little to these other legs. Those who 
would give predominant effort to manufacturing should 
keep in mind the limiting realities of Florida’s geography 
together with the fact that North Carolina, with 33 per 


cent of personal income generated by manufacturing, ha ; 
68 per cent of its income receivers in the classes under 
$4,000, while Florida with only 12.5 per cent derived from 
manufacturing has 58 per cent under $4,000. Not all — 
kinds of manufacturing are synonymous with high wages 
and salaries. 

They should also keep in mind that there is a marked 
employment movement nationally toward the services. 
The retail and wholesale trades, as well as the services, 
have each shown persistent increases in employment at 
the national level from 1939 through 1959. From 1939 
to 1959 manufacturing employment grew by only 50 per 
cent, while trade increased by 61 per cent and services 
by 94 per cent. (These employment data on services do 
not include domestic workers in households, service pro- 
prietors, or self-employed professional people. But these 
categories are included in the personal income data on 
the service industry as shown in the accompanying chart.) 
Moreover, aggregate employment in the trades and services 
has in the last few years exceeded the total employment 
in manufacturing. Although a downward trend is not 
clear in manufacturing employment during the 1950’s, 
neither is an upward trend visible. 

Secondly, it is essential that we give more attention 
to the betterment of the facilities and amenities, which 
‘together with our natural endowment, constitute the posi- 
tive inducements to vacationers, the affluent retired, and 
to high-wage manufacturing to come here. Florida has 
great diversity in its natural features, its people, and 
in the character of established economic activity; this 
diversity clearly indicates that communities should be 
individual and tough-minded in deciding upon the goals 
best suited to them and then give sustained effort to 
building up their attractiveness to that kind of develop- 
ment. A few may logically play the field, but for most 
a choice will yield more success. 

Thirdly, much of this effort will require increased local 
expenditures and, therefore, attention to public revenues 
and financing. The population explosion of the past decade 
has gravely strained or greatly exceeded local facilities 
and created new needs as well. Basically this develop- 
mental effort is merchandising, and among successful 
merchants it is axiomatic that you must spend money to 
make money. 

But Florida faces a paradox, a kind of contradiction, 
in taxation. Some people regard low taxes as an induce- 
ment to industry, but if low taxes result in poor public 


Table 2.—Percentage Distribution of Income by Size Classes in the United 
States, Florida, and Selected States, 1957 and 1958 


| United States | Florida California N. Carolina | Delaware | Ohio 


Income Size Classes 


Under $1,000 
$1,000 under $2,000 
$2,000 under $3,000 
$3,000 under $4,000 
$4,000 under $5,000 
$5,000 under $6,000 
$6,000 under $7,000 
$7,000 under $8,000 
$8,000 under $9,000 
$9,000 under $10,000 
$10,000 under $15,000 
$15,000 under $20,000 
$20,000 under $25,000 
$25,000 under $50,000 
$50,000 under $100,000 
$100,000 and over ................ 


11.9%| 12.9% 
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| 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 


9.8%| 10.2%| 15.8%] 15.8%| 11.8%] 8.7%] 10.4%| 11.8% 
11.8 |:11.0 9] 18.0 18.2> 1135 9791S 410 Ger aes 
10.8: |10.0 || 19:35) 45.68) 283 =) ase 9.8 | 10.4 
11.4. |10.7 | 148 | 145. 1329 0) 3770) jen aa 
12.7 | 11.4 | 106-1306.) 104 1 A9t 7 142 ee 
Sy 11s 7.6 4 99.) 11.7 ] 136) 1ae 

9.5 9.5 4.9 5.2 6.9 77 9.6 8.9 

6.7 7.3 27 3.0 6.6 5.5 6.5 6.2 

5.0 5.3 1.9 1.9 4.0 6.4 4.4 4.2 

3.4 3.6 1 0.8 2.9 2.5 2.9 3.0 

5.7 6.7 1.6 2.0 4.7 5.7 4.0 4.3 

9 1.5 0.6 0.6 1.4 1.6 0.9 0.9 

0.5 0.6 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.8 0.4 0.4 

0.7 0.8 0.4 0.4 is 0.7 0.6 0.6 

0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 

(*) (=) tS) Und (*) vn) C*) (*) 


* Income size classes over $100,000 are less than 0.05% in the United States and in all states. 


Source: 


Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department. 


Adjusted Gross Income as reported in Individual Income Tax Returns 


for 1957 and Individual Income Tax Returns for 1958, 
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facilities they can instead be a repellent. Given the free 
movement of people and industry within the nation, Flor- 
ida is destined to have continued growth. But mere 
growth, whether in numbers of people or in employment, 
cannot be equated with economic development of which a 
basic measure is the level of income reached. We could 
have growth without development if we permit a low 
level of public facilities and amenities to repel the affluent 
retired and the high-wage industries and receive only the 
other kind. 

It would be rashly presumptuous for any one person 
to offer a comprehensive list of the areas where attention 
and effort will contribute to the development of Florida. 
But it can be useful to suggest a few with the caution 
that the order in which they are given is not intended to 
indicate any priority among them. 

Urban congestion will increase and require improve- 
ment of local transportation systems. Some of our larger 
cities might well study the feasibility of. high-speed and 
high-frequency rail systems with bus service to suburban 
areas and extensive parking lots at their peripheral termi- 
nals. Such systems would help to keep throughway and 
parking costs within bounds and at the same time safe- 
guard public health by lessening the volume of automobile 
exhaust fumes in the cities. (Washington, D. C., a city 
almost without manufacturing, is afflicted with occasional 
smogs that are attributed to automotive exhaust fumes.) 
The possibilities of the monorail system, long in successful 
use in the Wuppertal, (Ruhr valley) Germany, may merit 
study by some Florida cities, although a distinguished 
engineer writing in the January, 1961 issue of Traffic 
Quarterly concluded that extensive modification and de- 
velopment would be needed to adapt it to the mass trans- 
portation requirements of cities as large as New York 
and Chicago. 

Planning and zoning need acceleration, both to avoid 
further urban blight and the costly leap-frog extensions 
of municipal facilities. Bitter and costly experience has 
taught the lesson of planning to many of our cities in the 
North. The importance of the vacation business in Flor- 
ida adds special emphasis to this experience. The people 
in and about our typical northern cities are held captive 
to those centers by economic opportunity and advantage, 
despite the development of conditions offensive to good 
living. But the tourist is not captive; if he is a golden 
goose, he also has quick, light wings and will change his 
migration places just as promptly as do birds when they 
find a chosen spot no longer to their liking. Retired peo- 
ple can be expected to behave similarly. The fact that 
cities based on commerce and industry can survive mis- 
takes of growth does not argue that vacation or retirement 
based communities can do likewise. 

Nor are vacationers and the retired the only ones to 
be heeded. A considerable part of Florida’s industry is 
here either because the owner wanted to live in Florida 
or because management found it easy to recruit technical 
and professional personnel to work in Florida. Provid- 
ing it meets the requirements of their business, such men 
pick a community in terms of their preferred conditions of 
living. Sensible planning of future expansion offers these 
prospects, as well as present residents, hope that much 
of what is now found good can be kept despite the in- 
evitable changes brought by growth. It is reasonable 
to expect that communities that plan carefully for certain 
types of development and make clear to industrial firms 
the type of development that can harmoniously take place 
there, will be in the forefront to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities arising out of the growth and development of 
Florida. 

Highway location and the selection of streets to be 
paved are important tools of both economic development 


and planning and zoning. Their location should be de- 
termined by these requirements without regard to individ- 
ual influence or benefits. “What is not so widely recog- 
nized is the profound influence of the location of new 
paved streets and highways on the directions of growth. 
Under the rates of growth common in Florida communities, 
new residents and industries, finding no accommodation 
within the confines of the established community, are prone 
to locate on projected paved streets or adjacent to paved 
highways. 

“Therefore the decision to pave a street or to create 
a new highway is a planning decision of the most basic 
kind. These decisions, unless correlated with community 
planning decisions, are likely to disrupt the best laid plans. 
This correlation is not made easier by the frequency with 
which city and county must share both financial contribu- 
tion and location decision. In Florida, under certain 
conditions, the State Road Board meets the full cost and 
makes the location decision. The federal highways under 
the new public roads program introduce a fourth level 
of government in the decision process. 


“Although each level will not necessarily be in conflict 
with the other, their primary purposes are often unlike, 
and when this is the case conflict over location is likely 
to arise. Consultation and negotiation among these levels 
is often further complicated by unresolved local division 
of opinion.” (This quotation is from the June, 1959 
ECONOMIc LEAFLETS, “Economic Development and Com- 
munity Planning,” by the author.) 


The extension and improvement of public recreational 
facilities is another basic factor in the provision of ameni- 
ties. Additional access to lakes and streams and to public 
beaches is made even more imperative by the persistent 
growth of urban living. Steps to improve the quality of 
public hunting and fishing will require great expansion 
if these are to meet the demands made upon them. The 
control of hyacinths and of coarse fish in the waters and 
the improvement of habitat in public hunting areas will 
add much to the quality of fishing and hunting. 

Throughout this discussion the raising of income levels 
has been stressed. One important element in raising in- 
comes is to have more high-wage industries. To encour- 
age the establishment of these we need to increase our 
skilled labor supply by improving and expanding public 
training in vocational skills. 

This recommendation is supported and confirmed by 
an extended study made by Professor Roy L. Lassiter, Jr., 
and reported in the May, 1960 EcoNomic LEAFLETS. In 
the course of this study, data and opinions were obtained 
from 111 responding manufacturing firms. Of these, 91 
appraised the local industrial training in the light of 
their needs. The training was reported as highly satis- 
factory by 12 firms; 46 found it moderately satisfactory; 
and 83 regarded it as inadequate. In this context it 
should be noted that great local variability prevails in 
the quality and scope of the present training offered. A 
significant conclusion drawn from this study by Professor 
Lassiter was that, in general, long-time Florida residents 
were unable to take advantage of the job opportunities 
in new industrial plants because they lacked the skills 
which must be acquired either by training or experience 
and that, with some exceptions, this segment of the labor 
market has filled the unskilled and lower semiskilled jobs. 

These items are offered as illustrative; the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive agenda is clearly a task calling 
for the joint effort of civic and political leadership. It 
is also evident that the order of priority will vary locally. 
But if we can measure up to these challenges and thus 
strengthen our attractiveness, there is good reason to 
believe that the income gap can be narrowed in this decade. 


